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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



PROS AND CONS OF PROHIBITION 

Sir, — Turning from the article on Prohibition by Mr. Hutcbins Hap- 
good, in the March Forum, to that of Mr. L. Ames Brown in The North 
American Review for March, I am impressed with the thoughtfulness and 
moderation of the one last-named and the almost puerile cocksureness of 
the other. 

Mr. Brown, regarding the subject from the viewpoint of a Washington 
correspondent, recognizes the fact that the question of prohibition compels 
our consideration, and that " saloonism," wherever it is in operation, is an 
evil which should be and is being reduced to the minimum. His contention 
is that it would be unwise and un-American, " unnatural and impossible," 
" to make a clean sweep of drinking by a single change in law." 

Mr. Hapgood approaches the subject with the question-begging insist- 
ence that " the cause of prohibition indicates an underlying fanaticism which 
is never present in the most enlightened communities." He regards prohi- 
bition as an " unmixed evil," and, unduly alarmed, beholds it rearing " its 
ignorant head in the spectacular foreground of our political and social life." 

Ignoring Mr. Hapgood's unwarranted assumption that communities 
operated under prohibition are less enlightened than those in which the 
saloon nourishes, and that ignorance is behind the movement for prohibi- 
tion, what shall be said of a. writer who, at this late day, coolly declares 
that " drunkenness is much more the result of crime, poverty and disease 
than the cause ; " that, aside from the reforming influence on the saloon, 
the prohibition movement " has worked, and continues to work, evil : " and 
that "the saloon, in one form or another, will exist, and ought to exist, 
until the work of all of us freely expresses what is best in us " [whatever 
that may mean!]. 

Turning from this question-begging plea for the reforming influence of 
the saloon, let us consider the serious purpose of the writer in The North 
American Review, namely, to question the Americanism of the prohibition 
movement. 

We in Iowa who have gone through all phases of the question of Pro- 
hibition vs. Personal Liberty can scarcely refrain from smiling at the per- 
sistency of the academic theory of Personal Liberty. You recall the 
Scotchman's exhortation to honesty as the best policy, admitting that he 
had tried both policies and knew what he was talking about ! We in Iowa 
have tried both policies: locally-licensed personal liberty, and State-wide 
prohibition; and, last January, after more than twenty years of ineffectual 
attempt at regulating the saloon, and after mature deliberation and ex- 
haustive discussion, we returned to the policy of State-wide prohibition. The 
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results of the change axe everywhere apparent, in increased savings, re-es- 
tablished credits, better-provided and happier homes, and a more respon- 
sible citizenship. 

The writer in The North American Review fears "the influence of 
religious institutions," deeming them hostile to the fulfilment of America's 
destiny. I am at one with Mr. Brown in deploring the dominance of reli- 
gious institutions; but I see everything to gain from the influence of those 
institutions upon society and the State. I am not an " orthodox " church- 
man, but I heartily wish our religious institutions were more thoroughly 
aroused to the vital questions of the hour, such as child labor, better schools, 
equal rights of women and men in business and before the law, and the 
protection of society and the home from the dominance of the saloon. 

Mr. Brown pleads for the " robust tone " of our national character, 
achievable, he reasons, through resistance to temptation. He apparently 
favors a prohibition of the indiscriminate sale of narcotics, but insists on 
the distinction that " one results in disintegration of character and a meas- 
ure of disgrace, while only the loss of self-control involves these results in 
the use of intoxicants." 

It would not be difficult to prove that the loss of self-control inevitably 
leads to " disintegration of character and a measure of disgrace," and that 
society and the State are vitally interested in removing from the weak the 
temptations wbieh undermine self-control and so undermine the home, com- 
munity-life, and the effectiveness of the ballot. 

Johnson Brigham. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

BRYAN AND THE ONE-TERM PLANK 

Sir, — With a great deal of interest and pleasure I have read your " Wil- 
son and a Second Term." Noting one remark therein to the effect that in 
the 1912 campaign the one-term plank of the Baltimore platform was not 
mentioned by a speaker — Republican, Progressive, or Democrat — I am 
writing you with an idea that you might be interested in the following in- 
cident : 

In the late October, 1912, at Clarksburg, West Virginia, where I was con- 
ducting the Clarksburg Exponent, a daily paper that I established there in 
the spring of 1910, I heard W. J. Bryan speak. 

Bryan spoke for fifteen or twenty minutes. I was struck with the em- 
phasis with which he dwelt upon the one-term plank. Indeed, a large part 
of his speech was devoted to that subject. 

Saying that it was a foregone conclusion that Woodrow Wilson would 
be elected, he stated that the country was fortunate, and was to be congrat- 
ulated, as Mr. Wilson's administration would be an ideal one; that being 
unhampered, by reason of the one-term plank of the Baltimore platform, 
by politicians seeking a second term for him, thereby keeping themselves 
in office, Mr. Wilson would be in a position to give to the country a degree 
of patriotic service that had not been enjoyed by the people for years; 
that Mr. Wilson would not be tempted to act, in office, in a manner that 
he and his friends would consider would be sure to give him a re-election. 
Mr. Bryan declared, without any qualification, that the Democratic can- 
didate was committed to holding only one term. His remarks were such 



